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DECLINE OF PANTOMIME. 


Disappointment too often follows when 
expectation has ‘been mounting on stilts. 
Prior to Christmas there was a general 
opinion that the immense number of in- 
cidents of the year 1850 would create extra 
food for the pantomimes, and add materially 
to their attractions. Instead of which, the 
average has been lower than usual, flatness 
being prevalent in lieu of exuberance of wit. 
Yet a great deal of money has been ex- 
pended on them; and scenic effects, if 
possible, are grander than ever. The 
Pavilion of Butterflies, in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, the concluding scene of the 
Romance of the Nose, the procession in 
Harlequin Humpty Dumpty, the throne of 
Fan Sea, in King Charming, the fairies and 
demons instantly reversed in Buttercups 
and Daisies, all shew that there has been 
but little regard paid to breeches pocket 
argument, and display a desire among 
managers to keep up, with the utmost 
liberality, the Christmas festivities. Yet 
for all this, it cannot be concealed, panto- 
mimes are not what they used to be. Pan- 
tomimists seem only to do what is set down 
for them, and fill up the measure with “a 
little tumbling.” In the days of Joe—old 
Joe, we knew of no such animalcule as 
second clowns, sprites, or harlequinas; the 
two “‘merrie men” kept every thing brisk. 
Laughter commenced with the opening 
scene, and continued increasing till the 
close. None of the audience ever even 
dreamed of, contortionists and India rubber 
flexibles; their introduction would have 
been regarded as an unpleasant innovation, 
rather than an enlivener to the entertain- 





ment, In latter days fun has given place 
to posturing, grimace to upsetting every- 
body, comical tricks, brimful of novelty, to 
processions and scenic effects. 

The secret of all this seems to be, that 
men who have comic powers, and a taste 
for the stage, aim at higher game than 
studying to be Clowns; they attempt to 
gain popularity either in low or genteel 
comedy; (the same feeling seems to exist 
in those who are a step above them), and 
thus the delineation of the chief character in 
a pantomime is left to the buffoons—a species 
of posture masters, who get all their comi- 
ceality as a school-boy gets his lesson, and 
speak from tuition, instead of from natural 
qualification. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 





DRURY LANE, 


‘“‘Othello” has been repeated with a very 
strong cast, decidedly more powerful than 
any other house could render this season, 
We subjoin it :— 

Othello, 
Tago, 
Cassio, 
Roderigo, 


Mr. Anderson 
Mr. Vandenhoft 


Mr. Walter Lacy 
Desdemona, Miss Fanny Vining. 
Emilia, ............ Mrs. Weston. 

The efficiency of this representation has 

roduced good houses. Mr. Anderson’s 

Othello, though not equal to Brooke’s, is 

more impassioned than Phelps’, and clearer 

in delivery than Davenport. Vandenoff’s 

Tago is well known, and needs no comment, 

Ditto Cooper’s Cassio. Roderigo is a part 
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that seldom falls to a good actor; but in 
Walter Lacy’s hands it becomes an attrac- 
tion. The admirable stage features of Miss 
Fanny Vining much heighten the excellence 
of her performances, whether in juvenile 
tragedy or drama. Her Desdemona and 
Mrs. Weston’s Emilia are highly interesting 
performances. The old favourite of ‘“‘ The 
Innkeeper’s Daughter,” has been revived 
for an afterpiece, and been very efficiently. 
supported by Messrs. Emery, Barrett, 
Craven and Fanny Vining, ably assisted by 
the. strength of the minor members of the 
company. The new spectacle is announced 
for Wednesday, the splendour of which is 
to surpass the far-famed Jewess. New 
dancers, new music, and an effective plot, 
combined with gorgeous scenery and vast 
processions will form a train to fire the 
whole town. 


HAYMARKET. 


Two new pieces, The Good for Nothing, 
by Mr. Buckstone, and Presented at Court, 
by Mr. Stirtling Coyne, and Jerrold’s old 
favourite, Black Eyed Susan, have formed 
the staple attractions since our last. Mr. 
Coyne, so long a writer of the broad farce 
line, has adopted a fresh course, and one in 
which he seems likely to be equally success- 
ful. Miss Reynolds, Mr. Davenport, Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Howe, are 
the leading performers. The story is laid 
in the profligate days of the Second Charles, 
and though but slender, has the advantage 
of some well-pointed writing. Mr. Buck- 
stone’s petite drama is another opportunity 
for Mrs. Fitzwilliam to display that peculiar 
genius which has made her so popular, and 
it promises to be as permanent a favourite 
as the Rough Diamond. Mr. Davenport 
makes a capital sailor, and from his success 
in William, we should presume he will ap- 
pear in the Pilot, and the Haunted Hulk. 
The drama is excellently cast, and makes a 
capital afterpiece. 

PRINCESS’. 

This elegant theatre was on Saturday 
evening honoured with the presence of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, for the first 
time under the present management. The 
royal: party arrived a little after seven 
o’elock, and were received at: the private 
entrance by Mr. Charles Kean and his co- 











lessee Mr. Keeley, and conducted to the 
Royal Box, which was most tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion. The Hon. Miss 
Paget, the Countess of Mount Edgecumbe, 
Lord Dufferin, Lord C, Fitzroy, and Colo- 
nel Gordon constituted the suite of the royal 
party. The entertainments consisted of the 
Templar, and the pantomime, Alonzo the 
Brave. The play was performed with great 
care and energy by the entire body of artists 
concerned in it, and both the Queen and the 
Prince seemed much interested in the 
strongly marked and imposing situations 
with which it abounds. The royal party 
left the theatre after a few comic scenes in 
the pantomime. 


OLYMPIC. 


Sixtus the Fifth, a new piece by Bour- 
cicault, was produced at this house, on Mon- 
day night. It is a drama of the Monte 
Christo style, being entirely French; the 
actors, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Leigh Murray, 
Mr. Henry Farren, and Mrs, L. Murray, 
exerted themselves to the utmost. The 
scenery and decorations are most complete ; 
and the piece, from the great interest it ex~ 
ciets was in every way successful. The 
author was loudly called for at the conclu- 
sion, but had left. The house was very full. 


STANDARD. 


The crowded state of the house each 
night, amply, proves the attractive nature 
of the entertainments provided. The pan- 
tomime has now finished its lengthened and 
prosperous career ; but additional novelties 
supply its place, and still more are promised, 
The Camp Follower continues to be per- 
formed each night, in conjunction with 
Egerton Wilks’ highly popular drama of 
Sixteen String Jack which is received with 
the greatest tokens of approbation; and is 
admirably supported, especially by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowle, Mr. Rayner, and Mr. H, 
Lewis. A new nautical drama is to be pro- 
duced on. Saturday next: for this novelty, 
great preparations are being made, and in 
it Mr, John Douglass will reappear. 





ANECDOTES OF THE STAGE, 


G. F, Cooke—Many are the stories told 
of this great and justly-celebrated actor. 
We select the following as a few of the best 
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ones. During his stay at Bixton, he was 

much admired in the character of slyboots. 

One evening the late Alderman Shanner 

having witnessed his performances of that 
part, was highly pleased, and invited him 

and a fellow-actor to sup with him; this 

they willingly would have done, but when 

they had waited half-an-hour at his house 

in expectation of enjoying a hearty supper, 

and a pleasant crack, what was their sur- 

prise, when the valet of the above-mentioned 

gentleman made his appearance, and apolo- 

gised for the absence of his master, saying, 

“the had been commanded to do the honours 
of that table. Cook determined not to let 
him have that honour,” for getting up, he 

said, (turning up his nose with scorn) “Sir, 

we were invited to sup with a gentleman, 

not a gentleman’s gentleman,” and so say- 

ing left the house. He had a strange an- 
tipathy to drummers, as the following will 
prove :—One day, while reading a dispatch, 
in which the death of the drummer was re- 
corded, he threw down the paper, and, 
celasping his hands with all the fervour he 
could have displayed in Shylock, when, 
hearing the loss of Antonio, he exclaimed, 
“ Thank God !—thank God !—there is our 
d—in’d drummer gone at last.” Having 
quarrelled with an acquaintance, he told him 
to ‘go to h—I1;” to which the other, replied 
“perhaps you have a message you wish 
to send to some of your friends there ?” 
**No,” said Cooke, “not exactly a friend; 
but when you do go there, be so good as to 
ask your brother if his reasons for dying so 
soon was to be out of the way when my 
accounts against him became due?” 

Tom Grust was a great friend of Cookes’ 
got him to consent to play Iago to his 
Othello, on his benefit, at Sheffield, where 
George was a great favourite. But when 
the night arrived, Grust was unable to ap- 
pear from illness, and Cooke, who had come 
from Buxton for the purpose of performing 
was nowhere to be found. What was to be 
done: the theatre was crowded to excess: 
the time was up, and the audience were im- 
patient to see their old friend. The manager 
proposed that two of the minor actors 
should take the characters, and this propo- 
sition was reluctantly complied with, and 
everything went on till the fifth act, when, 





who but Cooke, as drunk as ever he had 
been, made his appearance ; he was drawn 
on a_box behind the scene, till the end of 
the play, and was then carried to bed. On 
his recovery the next morning, he asked a 
friend who was watching him, how he 
was received in Iago, as he thought he 
must have been develish drunk when he 
did it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—In our néxt number will appear 
Chapter I, of “The Mysteries of Gough 
Street.” 


C. SisLtex.—Is thanked, he will observe we 
have acceded to his request. 


C. B.—We will attend to his request as early 
as we can. 


Mucia.~-We did not receive the letter you 
allude to. 


* *—We experience at times considerable 
difficulty in procuring the necessary dates 
and other information for our “History of 
the London Theatres.” but it will be positively 
resumed next week, when that of the Parii- 
ion will be concluded. The City of London 
will follow immediately and the whole (in- 
cluding the Saloons, ) will be completed dur- 
ing the present year. In this there are 
answers to C, Z, A., EpwARD WILLIAMS, 
Inquirer and Quiz. 


P.—BirMincGHAM.—We hope we met the 
wishes of our correspondent. 


A Tus.—Did Mr. Macready ever take a bene- 
fit and at what house? We are not aware 
that he has taken a benefit in London for 
the last 10 years, 


HARLequin.—Can you tell me who wrote the 
first pantomimes? They were produced in 
Italy and Germany first, but different te 
those which ate brought ont in this country, 
sometimes a dialogue was introduced by the 
different characters ; a similar one was once 
produced by Garrick at Drury Lane. 


Un AMATEURE.—Which is the easiest character 
to play, a comic one or tragic? Persons 
in the habit of playing tragedy; no doubt 
would find it no easy matter to make an 
audience laugh, on the sonkery a comedi 
attempting tragedy would find it equally 
difficult to make an dutlience cry, Garrick 





could accomplish both, they were equally 
easy to him. 
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MR BEST’S WORK AGAINST THE STAGE, 


Gentle Readers,—Mr. Best says “ My 
first object will be to make it evident that 
in the theatre a net is spread for the present, 
and eternal ruin of those who may be de- 
coyed into the snare.” 

We think Mr. Best has signally failed in 
his objeet. He has not made it evident to 
our vision. The theatre appears as nitless, 
as even it did, and if Mr. Best really can 
see a nit, we cannot congratulate him on 
his capacity for shewing others, what he 
sees himself. 

But before making the net “ evident” to 
the birds of Sheffield, he completely excul- 
pates every human being, either immedi- 
ately, or remotely, connected with the stage, 
and wishes them to understand that the 
Devil—and the Devil alone—is the person- 
age who intentionally spreads this nit. Now 
we really don’t like to find any fault with 
this, because it clears all of us from moral 
turpitude; be we cannot avoid asking, how 
Mr. Best came by so much knowledge 
about the Devil. We have never heard of 
his highness writing, either autographically 
or by amanuensis, to Mr. Best, or any other 
individual ; nor are we aware of the ex- 
istence of any clair voy ante, who can 
penetrate the convolutions of the fowler’s 
mind, and read his thoughts prior to their 
embodiment. How, then, did Mr. Best be- 
come wise beneath what is written? We 
do not know. He may be in the dark about 
it himself, 

Mr. Best then illustrates the fact that 
Satan is a spreader of nets by some exam- 
ples from Scripture, but those examples no 
more prove that he has spread a net in the 
theatre, than a day biting one man would 
prove that he had bitten two. At least, we 
don’t see that they do. 


Mr. Best says, “In the theatre and its 
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amusements, the evil is essential; the dan- 
ger is scarcely to be escaped.” 

This is a mere assertion, and is therefore 
worth—just nothing. Where is the “ evil,” 
and what is the danger? ‘ Ah! there’s the 
rub.” 

Mr. Best responds. ‘*The theatre has a 
fair appearance, It’s evils are as much as 
possible concealed.” Would you parade, 
then, Sir? ‘ It gives forth choice stanzas, 
and striking sentences, embodying beautiful 
sentiments. It has eloquence and poetry.” 
O wicked theatre! What mighty evils are 
these? What dangers are here involved no 
tongue nor pen can tell. Birds of Sheffield, 
do you not see the net? We pray you 
avoid “ beautiful sentiments, &c.,” if you 
would escape temporal and eternal ruin. 

But Mr. Best says, “‘ There is something 
beside, or beyond, or behind, att THIS.” 
begin to be astonished. “all this” rings 
in our ears, and what a conglomerate of 
evils does it comprehend ! How can we 
bear to hear of what is “‘ beside or beyond, or 
behind,” and may we not add, or “ above, 
behind,” and may we not add, or “ above, 
or beneath, or in the midst of all this? We 
will listen to it with true Spartan compo- 
sure and condemn or defend according to 
the dictates of our judgment, 

*‘ There is the direct dishonour done unto 
God by the profanation of His Holy Name.” 
We have no inclination to defend this vio- 
lation of one of the commandments. We 
unequivocally condemn it. This, however, 
is not a constituent, but an interpolution of 
theatrical entertainment. We may further 
remark, that God’s name is not always pro- 
faned when it is used on the stage, neither 
is it always honoured when uttered in the 
pulpit. If the stage is condemned on ac- 
count of its profanation of the name of God, 
so ought the pulpit to be. But would it 
not be better to cleanse both of their evils, 
and give them a healthy existence? We 
think so. 

“ Again, the language and lessons of the 
stage directly tend, to a fearful extent, to 
weaken and destroy the influence of religion 
upon the mind.” If religion is synony- 
mous with gloom and melancholy, we admit 
the fact. If it never was designed to make 
our pleasures less, and is compatible with a 





hearty laugh and agreeable excitement, we 
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deny the assertion. We have heard many 
excellent lessons of morality from the stage, 
couched in language to which Mr. Best 
himself could not object. These lessons, of 
course, tend to strengthen and develope re- 
ligion in the mind. 

Mr. Best asserts, “ that the stage is di- 
rectly antagonistic to the design of God’s 
Word.” We deny the assertion, and call 
for proof. The stage is a response to the 
calls of man’s nature for amusement. It is 
in harmony with his whole nature when it 
does not go out of its legitimate sphere. 
Let Mr. Best disprove this if he can, and 
if he cannot, let him remember, that what- 
ever is consonant with nature, is in harmony 
with truth. 

Mr. Best tells us a little more about 
Satan’s “ aims” and “ designs,” what “he 
delights to see, &c.;” but as all this is far 
away in the regions of conjecture, we shall 
not take the trouble to follow him. We 
think Mr. Best’s sermon will not be taken 
much notice of by thinking persons, and 
pray him to give us one next year, worthy 
to be kept, for a time at least, from the ob- 
livion of the butter basket. 

And now, gentle readers, the net is 
spread in your sight. Will you ever go to 
a theatre again? Is it not much better to 
take a pew at church? I am sure Mr. Best 
would give you all a hearty welcome. He 
longs to divert your money from a theatrical 
channel. He would like to see your visages 
elongated, and your fists shut to do battle 
against the players. Shall he be gratified? 
Are you afraid of “ everlasting fire” be- 
cause you will not look lugubrious and 
throw dirt at the stage? We know you 
have too much good sense. The stage has 
never taught you anything half so foolish. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Best’s hearers 
may not take everything he says upon trust, 
but weigh his words impartially, as there 
are many things in this sermon which fly 
up and kick the beam when weighed in the 
scales of common sense. 


Cc. S. 


CHAPTERS ON THE DRAMA, 
By R. W. T. B. 
HAMLET AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES. 





Of all the monuments of human genius, 
perhaps the tragedy of Hamlet is the 











greatest. Its profound and mournful wis- 
dom—its deep insight into the hidden 
springs of action, its sublime aspirations, 
and the wonderful suggestiveness of its 
philosophy, contribute to form a whole, 
which, in the elevation of its structure, the 
world cannot parallel. Shakspere is sup- 
posed to have written Hamlet in the year 
1796; at which period he was thirty-two. 
Perhaps the vigour of a man’s genius is 
never more powerful than at this age, when 
the early freshness of life has scarcely de- 
parted, but the mind has deepened and be- 
come mature. 

To embody the character of Hamlet, the 
actor must have great ability. In this, the 
most difficult of all parts, Lear hardly ex- 
cepted, there is so much various emotion, 
so much profound thought, that even to 
fatohm its depths, requires a philosopher. 
One of the most talented of our living ~ 
writers, the author of “ Vanity Fair,” once 
said to us, “ Hamlet, I think, should have 
been written in ten acts.” But we doubt 
if even the colossal genius of Shakespere 
could have carried out the vast design of 
the drama in its entirety, The problem of 
humanity is contained herein ;—Hamlet is 
not a man, but Man. 

It is our intention in these papers to be 
as brief as possible, and, therefore, it is not 
expedient to linger over isolated passages. 
What we say must consist chiefly of gene- 
ralities , as far as the plays we refer to are 
concerned ; and everybody knows Hamlet. 
John Kemble, indeed, said truly, that it is 
the most read of Shakespere’s plays; and 
yet it is not interesting for its plot, and 
after the third act, it is heavy. 

The supernatural machinery is not well 
managed, and the catastrophe is bungling 
in the extreme ; it is possible the author had 
a design in this, which we cannot advert to. 

Mr. Macready of all living actors has, of 
course, the highest claims to consideration 
in this part. His Hamlet is elaborate, and 
doubtless contains fine passages—his play- 
scene is great— but it is not his best cha- 
racter even in Shakspere. The soliloquies 
are not well delivered, and the sublimity of 
Hamlet is often lost sight of; still, take 
him for all in all, there have not been three 
actors probably in this century, Kemble 
and Kean included, who have very greatly 
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surpassed him ; and all in the remembrance 
of the writer of this article are inferior. 

Mr. Phelps’ Hamlet is cold, but very 
pains-taking. Mr. Brookes of late has 
been utterly beneath criticism. Mr, Chas. 
Kean’s Hamlet is weak and puerile, but 
when he was at old Drury it contained 
startling effects. Mr. Henry Betty’s Ham- 
let is careful, being as much inferior to his 
Macbeth as Macready’s to his Lear, and 
Mr. Cowle’s so nearly very good, that it 
ought to have been more. 

We have also seen Mr. Graham, of the 
Marylebone Theatre, and Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Otway. Mr. Abington, Mr. Kirkland, 
and Mr. Lyon in the part; but, whatever 
the merits of those tragedians, this bow of 
Ulysses they cannot bend. To fail in 
Hamlet, is not to fail in every character ; 
but to succeed in it is a triumph. We 
certainly should consider success in the 
Prince of Denmark, a fair touchstone of an 
actor's genius. We recollect sometime ago 
hearing Mr. Vandenhoff read Hamlet. He 
is an elocutionist, of ability, and as a trage- 
dian, stands high in the second rank ;_ but 


his is an actor’s Hamlet, we suspect, just a 
degree above convention, but quite deficient 
in the poetry, the majesty, the genius of the 


character. As for extraordinary hallucina- 
tion under which some actors labour, when 
they attempt to embody Hamlet,—when 
even Vandenhoff cannot do it, what shall 
we say of their presumption ? 


PROVINCIAL. 


THEATRE RoyAL, MANCHESTER.—On the 
12th instant the dramatic spectacle of the 
“ Prophet,” was presented for public opinion, 
Apart from the pomp and elegance that is ge- 
nerally displayed to give effect to those kind of 
pieces, the plot is of a very interesting and 
historical character. The scenery is most beau- 
tiful, and the armour, trappings, and military 
paraphernalia, add “a brilliancy of lustre. The 
Camp of the Anabaptists (a winter scene,) with 
the hordes of peasants skating to and fro; also 
ths magnificence of the procession, is very im- 
posing. In the last scene, where the palace, is 
destroyed, the pictnre presents one of the most 
brilliant, at the same time, terrific conflagrations 
we have ever witnessed in a theatre. The 
piece is effectively cast. This company is much 
improved by the addition of Mr. Harold and 
Mrs, Walton. The house is doing a good busi- 
ness, and likely the “ Prophet’® will have a 
successful run. } 

















QueEn’s TueEaTRE—The business of this 
house has of late very much improved, perhaps, 
owing to Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, and Mr, Rice ap- 
pearing more regularly, Belphegor is still in lu- 
crative repute; and; with a series of dramas 
and farces, attract good houses, Messrs. Rice, 
Prescott, Smith and Courtley, maintained 4 ran- 
ning fire’ of joke and laughter on Thursday 
evening, in the capital farce of ‘ Bathing.” 
Mr, Rice took a benefit on Monday evening. 
His bill of fare was of a miscellaneous and 
monster caste, as regards quantity and quality, 
and which commanded a good attendance. 


Peopies’ Concerts.—Mendelssohn’s ‘ Eli- 
jah,” was executed on Monday evening before a 
crowded house; Mr. and Mrs, St. Albyn being 
the principal vocalists. 


BiRMINGHAM.—THEATRE Rovar.—The pan- 
tomime has been the most successful oue that 
has been produced for many years, it is said 
that upwards of 75,000 persons have {wit- 
nessed the performance of it, Blanchard is 
an excellent clown, and Asbourg as pantaloon, 
is one of the old school, all that can be wish- 
ed for, the harlequin of Mons. Gilmer is agile 
and classical in his movements. Mademoiselle 
Gilmer is a columbine of much grace and, 
elegance, both in her dancing and postures, 
The spectacle of the Prophet has been splen- 
didly put upon the stage, 

Dusiin,—THEATRE RoyaLt.—Mr. Brooke 
and Mrs. Mowatt, have been playing in 
Armand, or the Peer and the Peasant. Mrs. 
Sims Reeves were announced to appear in 
Lucia di Lammermoor on Monday last. The 
entertainments have been well supported by 
a good working company, comprising Messrs. 
Granby, H. J. Turner, Mesdames Mortimer, 
Billington, Barry, &c. &c, 

QueEn’s.—The Dogs and Monkeys have 
attracted a great deal of attention here; the 
Dogs waltz, fly, play at leap frog, etc., while 
the Monkeys appear. on the tight rope and 
ape the tricks of the famed Madame Saqui, 
the performances conclude with a monkey 
hurdle race; by-the-by we must not forget 
that one of the dogs obliges with a song. 
Mons, Desirais most certainly deserves success. 


PaBLo FANQuES.-A grand juvenile fete 
took place on Thursday, Mr, Bridges, and 
Maddie. Amelia went through daring and sur- 
prising feats of horsemanship. The famous 
spectacle of Timour the Tarter, has been pat- 
ronisod by the Countess of Clarendon, the 
Lord Mayor and the leading Gentry of the 
Irish Metropolis. 


Ipswich—The Affrican Roscicus, Mr. Aldridge 
has been;*playing a round of, chatacters with 
great success, on Thursday he played Shylock, 
to a’great house and was much applauded. 
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RicuHmMonv.—This theatre has opened under 
the management of Mr. W. Attwood, The 
company consists of Messrs. H. Lee, J. How- 
ard, Potter, Grant, Payne, &c., Mesdames 
Manders, Marian, Francis, Simpson, &c, Mr. 
Henry Lee is the Lessee. 


EpINBURGH AMUSEMENTS,———THEATRE 
Royat —Since our last, Rebecca Isaacs has 
been performing here every night, and has met 
with the greatest success. We cannot refrain 
from expressing our gratification at the great 
change (for the better,) which has taken place 
both in the acting and singing of this talented 
young lady these last few years. Douglas was 
played on Thursday for the first time this season, 
and we must say that Powrie did his part better 
than ever we have seen him do before (in Tra- 
gedy) His Rob Roy is the best we have seen, 
and’ it is most decidedly his master-pieces, If 
he would stick to such characters as Rob Roy, 
Glenalvon, &c., he would make a better hit than 
Richard III. Mr. Lyons is a good actor, and 
should get better parts to play than Donald 
(in Douglass) and Comte St. Trinlan in the Rag 
Pickers of Paris, two parts allotted to him. 
On Thursday night. T. W. Wyndham played 
well as the Duke De Bossampierre, De la Cour, 
and Miss Parker made a good Julia. 


Music Hati.—Misses R. and A. Blake give 
a great concert here onthe, 24th, They are to 
be assisted by Mr. Ebsworth, and Signor De 
Anglis, and we doubt not that it will succeed. 


Norwicu.—This theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Clarence, still continues to be 
well attended. Mr. F. Phillips has acted 
King Lear and Coriolanus, each with great 
success. 


CuesTeER.—Was closed on Friday last. Mr. 
Eaglesfield, the manager, has taken several 
other theatres, including those of Wrexham 
and Dover. 


BRIGHTON.—The season was expected to 
terminate on Saturday last. 


SuNDERLAND.—Mr, S. Roxby is doing very 
well here. Othello and The Huuchback drew 
good: houses ; so to did the favourite nautical 
drama, of Ben the Boatswain. Mr. and Mrs, 
Elmore have joined the company. 





OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX. 








We are sorry to say Mr. H. Betty has. been 
very, much indisposed for this last fortnight, we 
hear to day he is. something better. 


Princess’.—The lovers of diublerie will be 
glad to learn that a new demoniac drama, from 
the pen of Mr. Fitzball, has been accepted by 














the management. The principal character will 
be sustained by Mr. Flexmore, who has a part 
well suited to his peculiar talents, 


Royat Visit TO THE Lyceum.—The Queen 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended 
by the Countess of Mount Edgecumbe, the Hon. 
Matilda Paget, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Lord Duf- 
ferin, and the Hon. A. Gordon, honoured the 
Lyceum Theatre with their presence on Thurs- 
day night. 

Mr. Batre is now in Paris, where he has 
gone to settle with Mr. Lumley the final arrange- 
ments for the opening of Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, which is to take place, as it is at present 
understood, the first week in March, 


Mrs. Butler has gone to Paris, and will give 
her Shakesperian Readings there. 


Mr. MitcHett is at present in Paris on the 
look-out for anything which may present itself 
in the shape of novelty to fill up the three 
nights in each week not devoted to Mr. Ander- 
son’s intended representations at St. James’ 
Theatre, 


Mr. James WALLACK.—This public favour- 
ite, having perfectly recovered from his severe 
indisposition, will resume his proffessional avo- 
cations at the Haymarket on. Monday, the 24th 
inst, It is but right to mention that during Mr, 
Wallack’s absence, the duties of stage-manager 
have been almost wholly confided to Mr. 
Frederick Webster, to whom much credit is 
dne for the care and propriety with which 
the Shaksperian plays were placed on the 
stage during the farewell performances of 
Mr. Macready. 


Mrs. Barrow, late Miss Julia Bennett, 
has arrived in New York, after a passage of 
sixteen daysin the Atlantic, It*'was expected 
she would appear at the Broadway Theatre 
on the Ist of this month, in Lady Teazle. 


Mt- Hackett, the American comedian, has 
been performing at the Princes’ ‘Theatre, 
Glasgow. His Falstaff appears to have hit 
the cannie Scots. 


Miss Rosa BeEenneETT has astonished the 
Manchester folks with her personation of 
Camilla, in Sullivan’s comedy, The Old Love 
and the New. 


Mr. Love has made arrangement to give 
six performances at the St. Jame’s Theatre, 
commencing on Monday the 24th inst. 


New. Music Hatt, Worcester.—M., Jullien 
will give one grand evening concert at the 
new and spacious building, with the princi- 
pal members of his band, assisted by M. Vi- 
vier, and the French Drummers, aud the 
fair cantatrice, Mdlle, Jetty Treffz. It is 
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most likely to be the best-attended concert 
which M. Jullien has ever given in this city. 


New STRAND THEATRE—We are glad’ to 
State that the extensive, alterations and im- 
provements, which-have.,forsome time been 
going on “ihe the New Strand Theatre, being 
now completed; *this»pretty “cabinet” will be 
opened hy Mr. Copeland, of the Theatre 
Royal and Amphitheatre, Liverpool, who has 
becomeSLessee,"early next month. Amongst 
various other important improvements, a new 
gallery staircase has been erected, the en- 
trance to which is in Surrey Street, this will 
be a great god-send to the deities. The 
company will be most select and efficient, and 
the performances of a very novel and strik- 
ing character. iss 


The new spectacle at ‘Drury Lane ‘wiff ‘have 
the treble advantage of an operatic,’ terpsicho- 
rean, and dramatie : compauy./. Weiihope Mr. 
Anderson will reap the great reward. noe deserves 
for his spirited exertions, 


Mr. B. Conquest, formerly proprietor of the 
Garrick Theatre, commences his management of 
the Grecian Saloon, in about five weeks. 


Stiiling Coynes’ new drama of Presented at 
Court, at the Haymarket, has made “ quite a 
hit,” and no wonder, for while the plot is inter- 
esting, the dialogue is remarkable for its terse- 
ness, brillianey and wit. 


A notice of Mr. Vitelli’s new work upon Sing- 
ing, will appear in our pages as soon as the 
book ‘itself is published, We have heard that 
its contents are ealeulated at once to surprise 
dnd greatly benefit the musical world, 


Tlie new piece announced at’Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre is written by James Barber Esq. already 
so favourably known as an author in dramatic 
circles, , 

The Marylebone Theatre is to let: it appears 
probable that Mr. Leveridge, the proprietor, 
will himself re- -open it shortly. 


THE DRAMA, 


Whe tanghtnejerrors path to shun, 
And out of mischief’s way to run, 
As doth ‘the bullets from a gun, 
' di 3 The Drama? 


ogtnel when J, was yet very small, 
aight meé to learn my lessons all, 
‘All fromomy elasf to bear the pall, 
The Drama ? 


Who taught me when I older grew, 
‘Phat 1 my work should quietly do, 
For fear of getting in a stew, 
The Drama? 


When all my money I had spent. 
Who said, “ don’t spend your master’s rent, 
Or to Bermuda you’! be sent,” 


Tho Drama, 
Whe tauglit-me pretty girls to praise, 


nd ge m them gently raise, 
Ana ah ke Bee oat they burst their stays, — - 
The Drama, 


Le | 





Who taught me that they were all true, 
And never get sweethearts new, 
But stick to u8 as fast as glue, 

The Drama, 
Who taughtme when I get a — 
The way to:liy 
(By ceasing j i 


Who taugbt me Mcnancios ae - 
But to live peacefu y ry fae 
And from the world to hide my name,’ 
The Dram 


c.L. 
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“CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn. 
This magnificent BALL ROOM, the most spa- 
cious andthe best ventilated in, London, open 
every evening. The band, composed of leading 
members of the musical profession, will perform 
a fantasia, by Marliani; Labitzsky’s Quadgille of 
all Nations, and, Californian Galop, and the most 
popular dance music, Musical director, Mr.:W. 
M. Parker. _ The cigar divan aud. galleries open 
as usual. Open at half-past seven, close at 
twelve, Admission’ Is, ats 

THE MAGNIFICENT FULL-LENGTH 
PORTRAITS of her Majesty, painted with per- 
mission, by Sir George Hayter; of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, by Patten; of George 
IV., by Sir Thomas Lawrance, are now atlded 
to the new Hall of Kings, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ Bazaar, Baker-street,—Admission 
1s, ; new Napoleon Rooms and Chamber of Hor- 
rors, 6d, extra.—Open from eleven till dusk, 
and from seven till ten. 








BURFORD’s PANORAMA, Leicester-square 
—Just OPENED, a VIEW of the ‘TOWN 
aud LAKE of LUCERNE,’ ‘tle: ’Pridef of 
Switzerland, embracing’ also the « Righij: 
Pilate, the Snowy. Alps, and all\the; adjacent, 
romantic, and picturesque scenery,,; The Views 
of the Arctic Regions ,and_. of; the kes of. 
Killarney are also now open. Admission, 1s, 
each view, or 2s. 6d. to the threé.* Schools 
half-price.’ Open from 10 till dusk, t 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Three Months osepte + One Shilling. 
Six Months’ cogeepe . Two Shillings. 
Twelve . Four Shillings. 


Published ev; Afternoon at Four o’cloek for 
the Proprietor, 2 wren 13, Fleet-street, to be had 
of Vickers, Hol yj Strange, Paternoster-row ; 
H. Beal, Shoe Lane; J. Alien, Warwick-lane ; Harris, 
Blackfriars-road ; Scajes, 195, yucrodiren and all —_ 
sellers and Newsvendotam o° © 5 


Manchester, J. Heywood, 170, Deansgate’; Birihfighiain, 
W, Pratt, 82, Digbeth. Td be had by order in any ofthe 
Provincial Towns, 
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